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Identifying ‘Those little brown birds' - The thornbills. 
Author: Don Franklin 

Despite the production of some excellent field guides in recent 
years, identification of thornbills remains problematic for many 
observers. Perhaps as a result, several myths have arisen - one is 
that thornbills lack distinctive colours or markings; another is that 
thornbills are difficult to get a good look at. Don't be deceived into 
believing these for if you do you'll be missing out on a group of 
delightfully lively and inquisitive little balls of feathers which, 
despite their small size, play an important role in maintaining the 
health of the forest through their insect eating habits. As well, they 
often form the core of mixed species feeding flocks which may 
include wrens, whistlers and honeyeaters. 


Just how easy it is to get a good look at thornbills was reinforced 
for me whilst wandering through some thickets of totem poles at 
Job's Gully. | heard a Yellow Thornbill and called it up. It hopped 
through the bushes towards me, not stopping until it was in the 
closest shrub, almost within arm's length - so close in fact that | 
could see the filaments of individual feathers with the naked eye. 
At that distance it remained for a minute or so, hopping around, 
calling and checking me out. 


You see, thornbills are really very inquisitive. Turn this to your 
advantage. When you hear a thornbill, get down behind a suitable 
bush and make a soft squeaking sound. As often as not, they'll hop up 
into the bush and give you a clear, though sometimes brief, view. 
More recently, | watched a pair of Striated Thornbills dust-bathe. 
They did so quite oblivious to the twenty or so people nearby, the 
nearest of whom was about 3 metres away, even though the people 
were talking and moving about. 


Don't lean too heavily on the field guides, especially not on the 
pictures. These are usually drawn from (dead) birds in the hand, 
whereas the birds you see are neither dead (hopefully) nor in the 
hand. The pictures cannot convey the movements of the bird, the way 
it holds its head or carries its tail. Nor can they convey the effects 
of differing light on the appearance of the plumage. Most 
importantly of all, the pictures cannot convey the habits, the sounds 
and the habitats of the bird. So if you lean too heavily on the field 
guide pictures, you will restrict the range of features with which 
you can identify the bird. 


Instead, try to build up a mental image of the ‘jizz’ of each species 
along with a recognition of certain key markings. Start with a 
common and more readily identified species (| sugest the Yellow- 
rumped Thornbill). Make yourself thoroughly familiar with it - its 
markings, its call, its habits, where you are likely to find it and how 
it is illustrated in the field guides. Then as you encounter other 
species you can compare and contrast them until you have a jizz" 
image of the next species as well. Once you have established this 
impression in your mind, you'll find yourself identifying it again and 
again, readily, confidently and at greater distance. In the end, you'll 
often be able to identify the species from a fleeting glimpse, often 
without knowing how you identified it. This is not unlike how you 
recognise individual people. 


Experienced observers differ in their preferred field markings and 
characteristics. Some, for instance, use the colour of the eye 
(which | don't even look at) or can identify each species by its call (I 
mostly only distinguish between those that ‘twitter’ and those that 
‘sing. These notes cover my preferred characteristics for the 
Bendigo district species. Speaking of field guides, the one thing, in 
my opinion, that sets Graham Pizzey's guide apart from the rest is 
his ability to describe the ‘jizz’ of species - | commend his notes to 
you. 


Yellow-rumped Thornbill (Yellow-tailed Thornbill, Tomtit) 
Largest and best known of the thornbills, this species is usually 
seen feeding in flocks on the ground. It also feeds in trees. It is 
found in farmland and forest edges, extending into open areas in 
towns and into the more open forest areas. This is-one of the 
singing thornbills with a call described by Pizzey as a ‘vivacious 
merry tinkling'. Overall colour is off-white below, creamy-brown 
above. : 


Rump: contrasting with the back and tail, bright 


canary yellow. 

Face markings: a distinct white brow and a black and white- 
spotted forehead. 

Breast: - unstreaked. 


Buff-rumped Thornbill (Buff-tailed Thornbill) 

Before the ‘great’ drought of 1982, this was by far the most common 
forest-dwelling thornbill of the Bendigo district. Its numbers 
crashed in the drought and have been slow and patchy in recovering 


since. To some extent, this is the forest dwelling equivalent of the 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill, a versatile species usually found in flocks 
feeding on the ground, in shrubs, on tree trunks or in higher foliage. 
lts call is less songfull than that of the Yellow-rumped Thornbill. 
The overall plumage of this species is pale buff below and a little 
darker above. It completely lacks white markings, the only point of 
contrast being the rump. 


Rump: contrasting, buff-yellow or olive-yellow. 
Face markings: a pale red forehead is evident on closer 
examination. 

Breast: unstreaked. 


Striated Thornbill 

One of the smaller, forest dwelling thornbills, the Striated Thornbill 
spends nearly all of its time in eucalypt foliage, often at some 
height. It is fairly common on the southern side of Bendigo, 
particularly in Long-leaved Box/ Red Stringybark forests, being 
scattered and rarer in the drier northerly parts of the district. Its 
call is a nondescript combination of ‘twitters' and 'tweaks'. A 
feature is its (dull) green back and (dull) chocolate crown. 


Bump: not contrasting. 
Face markings: has an indefinite white brow. The crown is 


chocolate brown, appearing quite rich in good light, with small 
scattered white flecks. There is a streaked black and white patch 
behind the eye, but this is often not obvious. 

Breast: streaked, rather dirty looking. 


Brown Thornbill 

This is a fairly common species of dense undergrowth, particularly 
along creeks and in the south of the district, but elsewhere including 
mallee scrub. It is commonly confused with the Striated Thornbill 
and is often found in the vicinity of that species. However, the two 
differ quite markedly in both colouration and feeding habits. The 
Brown Thornbill mostly sticks to the undergrowth, only occasionally 
venturing higher up into the eucalypt foliage. The Brown Thornbill is 
much browner and darker and lacks the distinctive facial pattern of 
the Striated Thornbill. 


Rump: contrasts with the back and tail, reddish- 
brown. 
Eace markings: indistinct, pale around the eyes, becoming 


darker on the crown. At close range and in good light the forehead 
feathers may be seen to be rufous edged, forming an indistinct patch 
(a character useful in distinguishing it from the following species). 
Breast: streaked and rather dirty looking. 


Broad-tailed Thornbill (Inland Thornbill, Red-tailed Thornbill) 
The separation of this species from the Brown Thornbill is the most 
difficult thornbill identification in the district, and in some books 
the two are regarded as only varieties of the one species. In its 
dense mallee home it can be very difficult to observe, but is a 
particularly inquisitive species. in our area it is confined to the 
Whipstick and the Inglewood area as far as | know, mostly if not 
always in dense mallee. The Brown Thornbill also occurs in our local 
mallee. 


Fortunately, there are several good clues to separate the two. The 
Broad-tailed Thornbill is a cleaner, perkier bird with a vivacious 
song and sprightly manner. Its rump is much brighter than that of 
the Brown Thornbill and its plumage gives the appearance of being 
much greyer. Its forehead feathers are edged with white rather than 
red. It also has the habit, distinctive amongst thornbills, of cocking 
its tail like a wren (the Brown Thornbill half-cocks its tail 
‘sometimes), at which time it looks for all the world like a miniature 
Shy Hylacola. 


Rump: contrasting, red. 

Face markings: much as for the Brown Thornbill, but paler, 
and with the forehead feathers edged white. 

Breast: streaked. 


Chestnut-rumped Thornbill (Chestnut-tailed Thornbill) 

Another inland species at the southern edge of its range around 
Bendigo, the Chestnut-rumped Thornbill inhabits drier woodlands, 
such as in the Whipstick (especially in the far northern Grey Box 
woodlands) and Wellsford Forests where it is uncommon, and around 
Inglewood including the granite country of Melvilles Caves where it 
is quite common. It feeds on the ground and in shrubs, less often in 
trees. It is a rather large thornbill, and a particularly clean looking, 
attractive species. 


Rump: contrasting, chestnut red. 
Face markings: nondescript, paler below, with obscure white 
scalloping on the forehead. 


Breast: unstreaked. 


Yellow Thornbill (Little Thornbill) 

This is a small thornbill of taller shrubs, less often occupying 
eucalypts. It is patchily but widely distributed through our district 
and is common in places. It shows a particular preference for taller 
wattles, the Cherry Ballart, Buloke trees and, where available, 
native Cypress-pines. It is also the most thoroughly urbanised of 
thornbills, being fairly common in the city of Bendigo in dense, tall 
shrubs. 


The Yellow Thornbill is one of the ‘twitter’ and ‘tweak’ thornbills, 
but its call is particularly sharp and readily distinguished. The 
apecies is most likely to be confused with the Striated Thornbill. It 
lacks the chestnut crown and whitish brow of that species but has a 
distinctive wash of orange on the throat. It is also much more 
yellow on its breast and belly and lacks the Striated Thornbill's 
streaks. 


Bump: not contrasting. 

Face markings: a black and white-streaked patch behind the 
eye is similar to but much more distinct than that of the Striated 
Thornbill. 

Breast: unstreaked (sometimes appearing slightly 
streaked). 


Weebill 

This particularly delightful little bird is common throughout most of 
the district, especially in the drier half. Though not a thornbill in 
the strict sense, | have included it as a close relative that may 
readily be confused with thornbills. 


The Weebill lives and feeds almost exclusively in the foliage of 
eucalypts of all sorts in open forest, woodland, mallee, scattered 
trees and sometimes in towns. in my experience it never feeds in 
low shrubs (but will come down low in the foliage of mallees or to 
the ground). A feature of its eucalypt leaf gleaning lifestyle is its 
habit of hovering briefly whilst it snatches some food from the 
outermost leaves. It occurs in small to large flocks, often in 
association with thornbills, from which it is readily separated by: 


1 its short, relatively broad, pale bill (thornbills all have dark, 
narrow pointed bills); ; 


2 its dull straw-yellow plumage, only slightly darker on the back 
than below; 


3 its persistently uttered soft two-syllable call, which can be 
described as 'wee-bill'; 
4 its shorter, plumper proportions. 


The Weebill is particularly inquisitive, responding instantly and 
strongly to a squeaking noise. 


Rump: not contrasting. 

ings: an indefinite brow is the only feature, giving 
Weebills a ‘beetle-brow' expression. 
Breast: unstreaked. 


Conclusion 

A few other birds could possibly be confused with thornbills. 
Perhaps the most likely is the White-tailed or Western Warbler, a 
secretive bird of higher eucalypt foliage in drier parts of the 
district. Its strong sweet song is quite unlike that of any thornbill. 
Other possibilities to bear in mind if you're in doubt, are the 
Southern Whiteface, the two species of Hylacola, the Speckled 
Warbler and some of the female robins, especially the Rose Robin. 


Give thornbill identification a go and you will be rewarded by some 
delightful birds. Refer to these notes and to those in Pizzey and 
refer to the field guide illustrations and descriptions, but most of 
all, refer to the birds themselves - their habits and habitats are the 
greatest give-aways. 


Bird Notes and Observations 
from the Bird Observers Group meeting, December 2, 1988 


Highlights 

Collared Sparrowhawk nesting, Whipstick, 22/11/88 

Diamond Dove, 2 separate birds, Inglewood area, October & November 
1988 


Special Project Birds 

Little Falcon, 1, California Gully, 15/11/88 

Pallid Cuckoo, last for season, Strathfieldsaye, 16/11/88 
White-winged Triller, at least 6, Kamarooka, 22/10/88 
White-winged Triller, 1 male, Bendigo (urban), 9/11/88 


Other Birds 

Budgerigar, 20 - 25, Rheola, 5 & 6/11/88 

Budgerigar, 15 - 20, Kamarooka, 20/11/88 

Budgerigar, Strathfieldsaye, November 1988 

White-browed Woodswallow, quite common and nesting, Kingower 
area, October & November 1988 

White-backed Swallow, Jackass Flat, 28/11/88 

Royal Spoonbill, 1, Tang Tang, 13/11/88 

Spotted Quailthrush, 1, Kamarooka, 27/11/88 

Indian Mynah, 1, Bagshot, 6/11/88 

Spotted Turtledove, 1, Rochester (town), 26/11/88 

Musk Duck breeding, Mandurang, October 1988 

New Holland Honeyeater, 2, Flora hill, 29 & 30/11/88 

Redcapped Robin, 1 uncoloured bird, Rochester (town), 27/11/88 
Golden-headed Cisticola, 1, Harcourt North, 18/11/88 

Horsfield's Bronze Cuckoo, 1, Strathfieldsaye, 29/11/88 

Collared Sparrowhawk, 1 adult male, Strathfieldsaye, throughout 
Spring 1988 

Wedge-tailed Eagle, 1 or 2, Kamarooka, from 19/7/88 to 22/10/88 
Peregrine Falcon, 2, May Reef area, 22/8/88 


Lists submitted 

Jackass Flat Flora Reserve, 11 & 28/11/88 
Bendigo/Eaglehawk (urban area), November 1988 
Fryerstown, nesting records, October & November 1988 
Mt Sugarloaf, 27/11/88 

Wellsford Forest, 27/11/88 


Notes 

As reported in last November's Whirrakee, a Diamond dove continues 
to come into a seed/feed station at Inglewood. Another solitary bird 
was first located on 10/11/88 in the Kingower Forest. It is usually 
pursued by an amorous Peaceful Dove. 


Pallid Cuckoos are no longer calling loudly and often - have they all 
gone? We have only one record of the Little Falcon (another Special 
Project bird) a single bird at California Gully on November 15. 
Surely there are more around! 


The consensus seems to be that White-winged Trillers are scarce 
this year (1988) and likewise, another Spring/Summer migrant, the 
Rufous Songlark. on the other hand, there have been reasonable 
numbers of sightings of Budgies and in flocks of up to 25. White- 
browed Woodswallows are neither scarce nor outstandingly common 
this year (1988). They are nesting quite well in the Kingower 
district. Masked Woodswallows are thought to be few in number. 


Musk Ducks prefer larger and deeper permanent waters and generally 
nest in reedy areas. The record of a female with 2 young on several 
adjacent dams at Mandurang is therefore a little surprising, but the 
site has a number of deep, well-vegetated dams. 


Whilst the Indian Mynah seems intent on extending its range and 
therefore, has absorbed our attention, it may not be alone amongst 
introduced birds in being on the move. The Spotted Turtledove seen 
in Rochester on November 26 is the first seen there by a resident of 
several years. It is also possible that the bird is an aviary escapee. 
The Turtledove is well-established in Bendigo and seems to be 
moving out into creek-side areas in the surrounding countryside. 


Special observation of historical interest 

Ground Cuckoo-shrike, 4, Calivil, 1982 

A curious and little-known denizen of desert. scrubs and woodlands, 
the Ground Cuckoo-shrike is always an exciting bird to find. It has 
been recorded only twice before in this district - both times in the 
Axedale/Knowsley area and many years ago. The great drought of 
1982/83 forced many birds towards the coast in search of food and 
it is presumably for this reason that 4 of these birds turned up in 
the irrigated farmland at Calivil in 1982. The Ground Cuckoo-shrike 
is the largest Australian Cuckoo-shrike with a long black forked tail 
and prominent barring on the breast. Generally found in small flocks. 


The Scarlet Bottlebrush (Callistemon macropunctatus ) - is it a 
local plant? 
Author: Keith Graham, Arnold Vic. 


The Scarlet Bottlebrush is usually considered to be indigenous only 
to the far west of Victoria. It probably comes as some surprise to 
local botanists that a small population of this species still remains 
growing for some 5 kilometres on the Bul-a Bul Creek in the Arnold 
district. This creek drains a relatively large area, its headwaters 
rising in the hills of Kingower through Murphy's Creek and Tarnagulla 
- Arnold being on its lower reaches. 


Some fine specimens can be seen growing close to the twin bridges 
over the Kangderaar and Bul-a Bul Creeks on the Inglewood Road. The 
shrubs in this area grow up to 3 metres tall and are usually multi- 
stemmed with a spread of up to 5 metres - quite large shrubs! Their 
flowering late in November, although lasting less than a fortnight, is 
very spectacular, with masses of scarlet blooms, the filaments 
tipped with yellow anthers. The woody seed capsules, typical of 
Callistemons, can remain on the stems for several years before 
being torn off by floodwaters. This plant prefers deep alluvial banks 
close to the water, probably germinating its seed in deposits of 
flood debris. 


Now! Is is a ‘local’? 


Scarlet Bottlebrush appears to have a long lifespan - one particular 
specimen still surviving was mature when | was a schoolboy 45 - 50 
years ago - but all of the evidence | have sought confirms my belief 
that itis not a garden escape. My grandparents who were born in 
the earliest days of local settlement considered it to be a local 
wildflower (its range then extended west to Simpson's Creek, Arnold 
West) and anyway, would any new settler in the district have 
planted a native garden 100 years ago? 


Could this be the most easterly record for this species? In any case 
though, this is another one for the BFNC plant list. 


Excursion report: Tang Tang Swamp 

Author: Win Demeo 

The Sunday excursion was to Tang Tang Swamp where we spent a 
very enjoyable day. In the morning e walked right around the swamp 
birdwatching. In the afternoon we has a look at the trees near the 
old house. Don Franklin tried to stir up some quail in the dry grass 
but with little success, some people waded through the swamp and 
the rest of us spent our time canoeing. During the day we saw the 
following: a lot of swans; Australian coot; Kestrel; Pelican; 
Nankeen Kestrel; Kookaburra; Raven; Yellow Spoon-bills; Starling; 
Red-rumped Parrot; White-plumed Honeyeater; White-faced Heron; 
Magpies; Pardalote; Tree-martins; Chough; Sacred Kingfisher; 
Nankeen Night-herons (14); White-necked Herons (2); Willy Wagtail; 
Sacred Ibis; Brown Treecreeper; Scissors Grinder; Black Duck; 
Brown Snake; Fox. One young chick (about one day old) was seen 
sitting in a nest just above waterlevel near a tree in the middle of 
the swamp - there was some discussion about its identity although a 
photo was taken for later reference. Thanks to Alf Howe for 
compiling the bird list. 
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ACTIVITIES 
Eddington Excursion 
Date Sunday February 12, afternoon and evening. 


Venue Heather and Neville Roberts' place at Eddington on 
Laanecoorie Reservoir. 


Procedure Please go direct to Eddington aiming to arrive at 
about 3:00 pm. There will be no meeting of the group at Havelin 
Street first. 


How to get there 

The best route is via Kangaroo Flat, Lockwood, Shelbourne East, 
Laanecoorie and then down to Eddington. When you cross the bridge 
at Eddington, pass the Shell service station and turn right a little 
further on at the sign ‘Eddington 1’. Go straight down this road, 
through a cross-road and pull in at the last house on the right (just 
before the road turns left). You'll see many large River Red gums and 
a Pepper tree. 


Activities Good waterbird birdwatching on a backwater of the 
reservoir nearby. 
Swimming, lazing about and a ‘good old jaw’. 
Canoeing. Please bring your own canoe if you have 
one. Dusk canoe run to see water rats and platypus. 


What to bring 
Binoculars 
Torch or spotlight 
Bathers and towel 
Dinner (please bring only cold food - no barbeques) 


Leader John Lindner (46 7132) 


Western Victorian Field Naturalists Clubs Association 
meeting 

The Geelong Field Naturalists Club is host for the March meeting at 
Ocean Grove on the Bellarine Peninsula during the long weekend in 
March (11 to 13). Apart from the meetings with WVFNCA and VFENCA, 
the other activities proposed are: 


A Marine Biology cruise with staff of the Marine Studies Centre 
(approximately 5 hours will be spent on Port Phillip and Swan Bays). 
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Walks - beach, rock-shelf, mangrove swamps, Edwards Point 
(Botany, birds). 


Snorkelling with the seals (optional). 
Discovering the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. 


This will be predominantly a coastal weekend with a variety of 
habitats (sea, sea-shore, rock-shelf, mangrove, freshwater lake). 
The boat trip and snorkelling with the seals will cost approximately 
$15 per head. For those who are not interested in these two 
activities, a sea-shore/mud-flat walk will be arranged. Barbecue 
lunches (weather permitting). 


Accommodation Bunk-style at Ocean Grove Uniting Church | 


Camp - $16 per day including 3 meals. Caravan Parks and Motels are 
available in Ocean Grove and surrounding area - please book your own 
accommodation. Members requiring bunk-style accommodation 
should contact Bruce Wallace to make your bookings (money required 
at the time of booking). Further information from Bruce if required. 
Easter Campout March 23 to 27 
This year's Easter campout is to be held on a sand-bar on the Murray 
River adjacent to Alec Fisher's property, 'Narrang', North of Swan 
Hill. Distance from Bendigo to 'Narrang' is 265 km. 


‘Take the Loddon Valley highway from Bendigo to Kerang where the 
highway becomes the Murray Valley highway and continue through 
Swan Hill. Alec Fisher's property is 76 km from Swan Hill along the 
Murray Valley highway. A side road to the right is at the 76 km post; 
follow this road as it turns right again; the Fisher house is on the 
right. Signs will be erected to direct you to our campsite. 


Activities could be : Birdwatching (river and lagoon waters) 
Swimming if it's hot enough 
Canoeing (BYO canoe) 
Hattah-Kulkyne National Park (190 km return) 
Wandown Reserve 
Mungo National Park NSW (320 km return) 
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Diary 
Meetings 
Wednesday February 8 Members’ slide night. Please bring 10 - 
12 slides of your holidays to be shown at the meeting. Tea Roster: 
J. Cleary; A. Bridley; J. Guley. 


Wednesday March 8 Patricia Davies - 'Marine Biology’. 


Wednesday April 12 ‘South of Cape Horn’. Helen Burgess will 
take us through this sub-Antarctic region. 


Bird Observers Group 
Friday March 3, 7:30 pm, Department of Agriculture, Epsom. 


Botany Group 
Thursday Feb. 23, 7:30 pm, J. Kellam's home, 7 Patrick Street 
Bendigo. 


Mammal Survey Group 
Thursday Feb.16,7:30 pm, G Hill's home, 31 Curnow Street, Golden 
Square. 


Committee meeting 
Wednesday Feb. 15, 8:00 pm at M. Stone's home, 39 Browning Street, 
Bendigo. 


Excursions 
Sunday February 12, Loddon River at Eddington (details in this issue). 


Sunday February 26 Winghee Swamp and Tang Tang Swamp 
east of Dingee. Meet at Havelin Street at 10:00 am; bring lunch, 
morning and afternoon tea, mosquito repellant, hat, old shoes for 
wading and sun-screen cream. 


March 11 to 13 (Labor Day weekend), WVFNCA meeting and 
excursions. Based at Ocean Grove on the Bellarine Peninsula (details 
in this issue). 


March 23 to 27 - Easter campout. Camp on the banks of the Murray 
River north of Swan Hill (details in this issue). 
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